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FIRST PRIZE ESSAY, BY DUDLEY G@. WOOTEN, TEXAS. 
I. 

During the last eighty vears of French history, few men 
have been able to separate themselves from the tumultuous 
scenes around them, and, in the quiet of private life, pro-— 
duce anything worthy to be preserved, or calculated to 
bring lasting benefit either to France or the world at large. 
Fewer still have been capable of participating in the active 
political struggles in which the country has been continually 
involved, and of, at the same time, paying that attention to 
intellectual pursuits and studies necessary to the evolving 
of precious truths, or the discovery of important facts. 
Yet a few such there have been, and chief among them was 
the man whose career we purpose to briefly sketch. 

Frangois Pierre Guillaume Guizot was born Oct. 4th, 
1787, in the small Languedoc village of Nismes. His father 
was un avocat of some note, and, descended from an old 
Protestant family, was hitaself an uncompromising adhe- 
rent of that faith. He was at first a revolutionist, but on 
perceiving the inevitable results of the steadily increasing 
fanaticism, he separated himself from the party. This 
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event, together with his well-known religious views, caused 
his death. He perished on one of the numberless scaffolds 
raised to satiate the fury of Robespierre, and the incarnate 
demons who surrounded him. To this early experience, 
perhaps, may be attributed much of the inflexible resistance 
alike to Democracy, and to Romanism which afterwards 
characterized his son, at that time seven years old. Thus 
deprived of a father’s guidance, the young Guizot was 
happy in having a mother of strong sense and great intel- 
lectual attainments.. She at once appreciated the necessity 
of educating her young son in a manner worthy of his 
family, and suitable to the times in which he lived. For 
this purpose he was taken to Geneva, where he spent ten 
years with eminent and even brilliant success, imbibing, no 
doubt, much of the severity and sternness of his Calvinistie 
instructors. On leaving the coliege in 1805 he repaired 
to Paris to prosecute the study of his chosen profession,—the 
Law. But finding the schools of Justice had greatly dete- 
riorated, he pursued his readings in private. The frivolity 
and licentiousness of the capital were in painfal contrast to 
the strict and rigid life he had just left, and little suited to 
inspire sentiments either very noble or profound. But the 
young student seems to have escaped the contaminating 
influences of the city, and shunned, as much as possible, the 
pleasures of society. He was fortunate at this juncture, in 
forming an intimacy with M. Steipfer, an ex-ambassador 
from Switzerland. Through this acquaintance he came to 
meet many of the illustrious and influential persons of the 
time. Among them were Chateaubriand, M. de Fontanes, 
Madame d’Iloudetot, Madame de .Remusat, and M. Suard. 
In the salon of the latter he first met his destined wife, 
Mile. Pauline de Meulan, at that time one of the writers on 
the ‘* Publiciste.’” Their acquaintance and courtship was 
remarkable, and in a degree romantic. The lady fell sick, 
and was for a time unable to perform her duties as editress. 
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Her future husband came to her assistance and filled her 
place in an able and charming manner. They were married 
in 1812, and, up to the time of his wife’s death in 1827, she 
was lis constant counsellor and companion, relieving the 
monotony of his labors by the assistance of her cultured 
mind, and the charms of her refined accomplishments. 
About the time of his marriage, his first literary produc- 
tions made their appearance, consisting of a “ Dictionary of 
Synonyms of the French Language,” “ Lives of the French 
Poets,” and a translation of Gibbon’s “ Decline and Fall.” 
These immediately brought him into notice as an acute and 
critical observer, and a profound and philosophical thinker, 
and one who was able to express himself in chaste and elo- 
quent language. In the same year he began his first con- 
nection with a department of learning which owes so much 
to the labors of his genius. We refer to his appointment to 
the Chair of Modern History in the University. Now also 
commenced his enduring friendship with M. Royer-Collard, 
a companion-soul and the mouth-piece of the political 
school to which M. Guizot subsequently belonged. In fact 
this was the turning point in his career. It was then that 
he assumed that independence of political thought and feel- 
ing which culminated in his dogmatic support of the doctrinein 
later years. This trait of his character, early developed 
and pertinaciously adhered to, often prevented him from 
materially aiding in the regeneration of France. He was 
consistent through life in his indomitable devotion to his 
peculiar views and tenets. He was unfavorably disposed 
toward the Empire, and regarded Napoleon as an usurper, 
and a foe to legal government and constitutional liberty. 
In 1814, when Louis XVIII. was restored to the throne, 
M. Guizot cordially attached himself to the crown, as the 
representative of the only legitimate government for France. 
He was a Royalist, but differed from other Royalists in being 
a friend to toleration, liberty, and Protestantism. By 
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anture strongly addicted to governmental ideas, and believ- 
ing firmly in a forcible rule, he abhorred alike the dogmas of 
Republicanism, the fanaticism of Democracy, and the intole- 
rant fury of the Propagandists. He always strove to unite 
the stability, and, as he believed, the freedom of the old 
state of things, with the more conservative and least revo- 
lutionary doctrines of the new régime. In his views of mon- 
archy he was decidedly English; for guidance in his politi- 
cal course he always reverted to the Revolution of 1688, and 
therein he failed to read the signs of the times on which he 
fell, or to understand the people with whom he had to do. 
He helditacrime ti opposeany government which promised, 
for however short a season, the blessings of stability and 
freedom. It was from this consideration that, in. 1830, he 
resisted the adherents of the elder Bourbons; from motives 
such as these he supported Louis Philippe until the coup 
ad’ état of 1848. 

One marked feature of M. Guizot’s political position 
was his unswerving devotion to Protestantism. He main- 
tained that Romanism had been the bane of France; that 
her only safety was in toleration toward her Protestant sub- 
jects. From the revocation of the Edict of Nantes to the 
accession of Louis XVI. the history of Protestantism in 
France had been one of bitter and continuous persecutions. 
Seli-interest constrained Napoleon to look with little favor 
upon the believers in the faith of the Reformation. Under 
Louis X VIII. and Charles X., protection and safety had been 
guaranteed them in spite of the most malignant opposition, 
and Lonis Philippe continued the policy of his predeces- 
sors. In the promotion and support of that policy Guizot 
exerted no little influence. It was his firm conviction that 
the progress and toleration of Protestantism in France was 
essential to her political repose and improvement. le 
espoused the views of many of the most enlightened pub- 
licists of the age, “ that in the support and development of 
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the Protestant faith lies the basis of civilized government, 
the safety of rational liberty.” 

It would be tedious and uninteresting here to enter into 
the minuter details of Guizot’s life und public services. 

His first introduction into the political arena was in 
1814. He was appointed Secretary-General to the Minister 
of the Interior. In 1818 he was Councillor of State, and 
in that and the year following was untiring in his efforts to 
improve the political and social condition of the country. 
Ife seeured the passage of a law establishing the system of 
direct elections ; also one abolishing the infamous Censorship, 
and prescribing, for the first time, that offences of the Press 
should be tried by jury. Upon the assassination of the 
Duke de Berri, and the consequent dissolution of the minis- 
try, he retired to his post as professor in the University. 
In 1825, he, and his illustrious colleagues in the Faculty of 
Letters, Cousin and Villemain, were suspended from their 
Chairs. They were restored, however in 1828. 

During the interval M. Guizot pnblished numerous 
political pamphlets in a tone of opposition to the crown. 
Indeed, his antagonism to the Vil/é/e ministry provoked him 
to more of the factious and revolutionary spirit than was 
his wont. The Martignae ministry recalled him to public 
life. In 1830 he was elected a member of the Chamber of 
Deputies, and, at the same time, the afterwards famous Ber- 
ryer was returned. In the opposition which developed 
between the Deputies and the Crown, M. Guizot sided 
with the resisting party. It was about this time, that, under 
his and M. Royer-Collard’s leadership, the Doctrinaires made 
their appearance. The doctrines announced by this faction 
were little in harmony with the feelings of the majority, 
and the unrelenting dogmatism of their supporters was 
still less calculated to conciliate opposition. This, as we 
have before intimated, was M. Guizot’s error; he would make 
no concessions, he listened to no proposals for compromise. 
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Under the Soult ministry, formed Oct. 11th, 1832, he became 
Minister of Public Instruction, and for his labors in that 
department France owes him a debt of thanks which ean 
never be sufficiently repaid. His law of June 1833 estab- 
lished a system of primary schools throughout the Empire, 
and opened an era of improvement the blessings of which 
will never be estimated. This measure, prepared and care- 
fully executed by his own hands, demonstrates that, in one 
instance at least, he appreciated the wants of the country. 
His letters to teachers and superintendents of schools attest 
the fidelity and devotion with which he gave himself up to 
his scheme for bettering the education of the people. He 
saw what it would have been well for France to have seen 
earlier, what it behooves her to understand now, that the 
origin of the public calamities and private woes lay in the 
ignorance of the people. The Ultra-Catholie party has been 
the ruin of France ; their machinations have always resulted 
in violence to her liberties, and their supremacy has always 
been based upon the wretched poverty and ignorance of the 
lower classes. M. Guizot, in his repeated conflicts with 
them, felt the full force of this fact, and he went directly to 
the root of the evil. 

In 1839 he was Minister to England, and it is said that 
no French ambassador since Chateaubriand had created so 
great a sensation in court and literary circles. Under the 
Soult-Guizot ministry of 1840 he was successively minister 
of foreign affairs, and premier. He remained in office until 
the fall of the monarchy in 1849. The remnant of his life, 
after that event, was spent in quiet seclusion, and devoted 
to literary pursuits, partly at Paris, partly at Val Riche, where 
he died. During his later vears he saw many of his ideas 
fail, and the doctrine was no nearer universal recognition at 
his death than when he ushered it into existence forty 
years before. Yet his old age was not without its triumphs. 
He witnessed the overthrow of his ancient rival, M. Thiers, 
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by the devoted doctrinaire, the Duke de Broglie. The 
Republic was his terror, and he saw it fall. 
Il. 

To attempt a review of M. Guizot’s numerous works would 
be a task more extensive and difficult than the writer of this 
sketch purposes entering upon. Few authors have been so 
voluminous or so varied in the topics they have selected. 
Literature, Politics, and History,al! called forth the labors of 
M. Guizot, and several extensive treatises, with innumerable 
pamphlets, attest his untiring energy and his profound 
learning. But it is asa historian that he has achieved a 
lasting celebrity, and his characteristic excellencies as such 
will command our brief attention. 

His ** History of European Civilization,” consisting of 
a series of Lectures before the University, is perhaps the 
work with which English readers are most familiar. In 
this his striking traits as a writer stand boldly forth. He 
was essentially a philosophical historian, and his masterly 
generalizations have been the remark and admiration of all 
his readers. 

Like the Oriental philosopher, he at one time stands 
by the bank of the flowing stream, and scrutinizes the vari- 
ous parts as they glide by in orderly succession, and again 
takes his position upon a lofty mountain, and from this 
exalted standpoint, gazes upon the whole as it winds its 
way like a silver thread along the valley below. He views 
the separate struggles for religious and civil liberty, and 
then combines them into one grand progressive movement 
onward and upward. In his sight, ** They are distinct as 
the billows, one as the sea.” : 

He seizes upon the great event of a century and groups 
all minor acts and incidents around it: then presents the 
central idea and purpose of the whole, to which these great 
events are, in turn, subordinate and subservient. To one 
acquainted with his political position, this “ History” is of 
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interest as embodying many of his peculiar ideas. The 
Church and Monarchy are prominent features in the picture 
he presents. The moral, social, intellectual, and material ele- 
ments come in for their share in the great scheme, and the 
author blends them all in perfect harmony. The special 
doctrine of his school, and one to which he gives great pre- 
cedence in the “ History,” is that of the free existence of all 
classes in society. Complexity and variety, he tells us, are 
the distinctive features of European civilization, and to the 
influence of these it owes its superiority over the lifeless 
despotisms of the East. No class has been allowed to secure 
the predominance in Europe, but there has been a continual 
struggle between them all, resulting in a higher and fréer 
state of society. This was the cardinal principle of his 
political creed ; to its operation he ascribed that juste-milieu 
which, in his opinion, constituted the essence of freedom. 
He had an instinctive horror of the unbridled supremacy of 
a class, particularly the populace. This was due in no small 
degree, perhaps, to the scenes which surrounded his earlier 
years, 

The “ Lectures on Civilization” exhibit, at times, a 
pardonable national vanity, but on the whole, they present 
the social and political development of Europe in a clearer 
light than is done by any other author who has treated the 
subject. His very bias against class supremacy prevents 
him from being swayed by enthusiasm or prejudice in any 
one direction. 

The only other production to which we shall call atten- 
Besides 


> 


tion is his fragment on the “ English Revolution.’ 
being an interesting and eloquently written account of the 
great struggle, it presents several aspects of the topic not 





presented elsewhere. It is more especially a profound 
treatise on the causes of the success of the English conflict, 
and the reasons of the triumph of a free and stable govern- 
ment. True to his conservatism, M. Guizot makes the 
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success of a revolution depend upon the ultimate establish- 
ment of a firm, lasting, constitutional government. He 
embraces under the term “revolution,” the progress of 
events until such success is fully and finally consummated. 
Looking at it from this view, his thoughts become of some 
moment as reflecting, in an indirect way, upon the cvonvul- 
sion in his own country. According to his statement, the 
English Revolution began in 1640, and “ success ’”’ crowned 
its efforts in 1688. Applying this reasoning to France, the 
Revolution of 1789 ought to have “ succeeded” and ended 
in 1830. But this failed to take place, and therein lies the 
peculiarity of the struggle in the latter country. If on the 
other hand we take- a broader survey of the subject, and 
withdraw our belief as to the “success” of the English 
Revolution, until after the troublous events of Anne’s reign, 
and the defeat of the Pretender in 1745, the date at which 
the finishing act took place becomes 1760—the time of the 
accession of George III. From this standpoint and apply- 
ing this statement ef the case to France, the Revolution 
there has not yet worked out its results. Some such anal- 
ogy as this evidently occupied the author’s mind when he 
wrote the work under consideration, and it is a fine illus- 
tration of his method in discussing historical subjects. Bold 
in his theories, grand in his conceptions, comprehensive in 
his mode of treatment, he scans the entire field of history, 
finding lessons from the Past, and precedents by which to 
solve the problems of the Present and Future. 
III. 

In personal appearance M. Guizot was a thorough 
Frenchman—a typical statesman of the old régime. Short 
in stature, very erect, with a noble but stern countenance, 
and a dignity of carriage amounting to pomposity, he was 
just the man to have ruled the deputies of 1794. But he 
was not in sympathy with the legislators of more modern 
There was too much of the doctrinaire about him. 





times. 
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Upon one occasion, in the Chamber, he brought a storm of 
indignation about his ears, by pronouncing, in his terribly 
dogmatic way, the sentiment, “‘ La France 4 besoin de se 
sentir gouvernée ;”—** France requires to feel herself govern- 


ed. His manner of delivering this extraordinary declara- 
tion left no doubt in the minds of his suspicious auditors 
that he felt himself to be the person fitted to govern them. 
Severe in address, he was opinionated in the extreme. 
[mplacable toward his enemies, he at once renounced all 
connection with those who failed to sympathize with him 
in his cordial hatred of his foes. Yet M. Guizot was a man 
of the strictest piety and virtue, and, at home, a gentle and 
amiable companion. 

In one sense he was « statesman. He possessed the 
scope of intellect, the acuteness of judgment on vital ques- 
tions of national policy, and the superior faculty of making 
himself the leader of the side which he espoused, which are 
among the essential requisites to sound statesmanship. But 
he was in no sense a politician, aud since the qualities of 
the latter are necessary to the success of the former in a 
state of affairs like that existing in France, he failed to 
impress his views upon the vacillating minds around him. 
Amid the seething waves of political revolution which 
lashed the hapless bark of French liberties, he presented a 
grand object, clinging to the fallen fortunes of the ancient 
government, decrying the mad counsels of his republican 
colleagues, and proclaiming the virtues of a forcible mon- 
archy. But his severe conservatism only excited wonder 
and admiration, or, perhaps, ofiener still, bitter hatred. It 
did not persuade, and it could not convince. No man can 
govern a mob such as has existed in France for a century, 
except by pandering to their whims and conciliating their 
opposition. This M. Guizot, under no circumstances, was 
willing to do. He was hence constrained to submit to 
defeat, or console himself with an occasional victory, the 
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advantages of which he usually forfeited by his headstrong 
resistance. He opposed M. Thiers, because M. Thiers fav- 
ored the Republic, and he could never be brought to realize 
the wisdom and true conservatism of the latter’s policy. It 
was monarchy only with which Guizot would be content, 
and, in his later years, he even forgot much of his enmity 
toward his hereditary foes—the Roman Catholics—in the 
hope that they would aid him in his efforts to adjust the old 
and the new. The last twenty-five years of his life were 
spent in private pursuits, but he never lost his interest, nor 
even his control, in public affairs. He continued to exer- 
cise a fitful, and at times an extraordinary, influence on the 
course of events. The war proclamation of 1870 owed its 
origin more to M. Guizot’s counsels than is generally known 
or acknowledged. His career covers eighty-seven years of 
eventful and puzzling history. The problem seems no 
nearer solution as he passes from the scene than when he 
entered upon it amid the thunders of cannon on the Tuil- 
leries, and the slrieks of Robespierre’s carnival. Who 
knows the end? He himself gave it as his opinion, that 
the Revolution in France failed to fulfill its normal purpose. 
It accorded not with the laws regulating beneficial conval- 
sions, but, with dreadful impetus, spread beyond the bounds 
fixed by its great forerunner, the English struggle. It 
finds no parallel in history ; it obeys no rales of experience ; 
it spurns all attempts at classification. 

To have heralded its successful issue in securing the 
same blessings, and perpetuating the same triumphs as the 
civil struggle of 1688; to have painted its terrors and 
eliminated its benefits; to have gathered up its lessons in 
the bold sweep of philosophical generalization ; to have 
added its voice to the testimony of the Past—these would 
have been themes worthy the genius, and in harmony with 
the tastes of M. Guizot. But they remain for the study of 
another mind; they are reserved for the labors of a later 
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May they find one as competent for the task, and 


as devoted to the cause of human liberty as he who was 


deprived of his life-hope! 





See eee 


BURNS. 


Through vistas of a Time long dead, . 
Through corridors of wintry years, 
Euveloped in their mists of tears 


And dark with storm-clouds overhead, 


Come quiv'ring down those walls of gloow 
The echoes of another age, 

rhe treasure-thoughts of poet, sage. 

Faint murmurs from a marbled tomb. 


And whispered low, one name returns, 
A name through Scotia's borders sweet. 
With saddest memories replete,— 

The grand old name of Robert Burns. 


Great Poet of the golden lyre, 
Whose streams have waked a nation’s love, 
Whose songs do still the wide world move, 


And stir it as with hidden fire. 


To thee we pay our tribute here ; 
Not hollow form of studied phrase, 
But honor for thy brighter days, 
And, for the darker, but a tear. 


Though rusted with a nation’s tears 
The strings of Scotland's harp are still, 
The music from thy voice will thrill 

The sweeter through the coming years. 
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The bells of Ayr may still be heard 
That tolled for thee so over-soon ; 

And down the ‘* braes of Bonny Doon” 
Still chaunts the sorrowing little bird ; 


Yet thou ‘rt not dead, though Dumfrie’s tomb 
In its chill walls enclose thy dust, 

But in the world’s great heart thou must 

Live through the ages yet to come. 


THE ART THEORIES OF RUSKIN. 


A very serious fault we have to find with Mr. Ruskin 
is that he is too voluminous. His works, as a consequence, 
are not readily accessible to the general student, and are 
comparatively a sealed book (or rather books) to the reading 
public. Epitomes or Selections can hardly do justice to 
his writings, and therefore a comprehensive knowledge of 
the theories advanced by him is exceedingly difficult to attain. 
A copy even of the “ True and Beautiful,” or most interesting 
extracts from his books, which has been in one of the Hall 
libraries over two years, reveals the humiliating fact of 
many uncut leaves. 

The art theories of Ruskin are strictly original, never 
before advanced, emanating from a breadth of intellect that 
possesses 

‘¢+____ A sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 


And the wind, ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and the mind of man.’’ 


They may be briefly stated as inimical to every thing like 
trickery, deceit. and ledgerdemain in art, which, if indulged 
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in, become in time the destroyers of all real and stable 
decoration, and end in the degradation of the art itself. 
For example, were he to visit our Alma Mater at the pres- 
ent day, the plain, solid, and unadorned exterior of old 
North College would probably please his critical eye; for 
he pointedly says, ‘‘ We may not be able to command good, 
or beautiful, or inventive architecture, but we ean command 
an honest architecture; ’’—while the filigree work and 
bizarre ornamentation of some of our more ostentatious 
buildings would make him to boil over with that fine 
indignation which has inspired so much of his writing. 
And here we are led to notice a salient point in Mr, 





Ruskin’s character—a point that shines on every page of 
his books. It is his inherent and sensitive love of truth, 
which assuredly should form and perform an important 
part in the artist’s nature. 

He turther asserts as a theory, that there exists in Nature 
only, the prototype of the True and Beautiful, or to use the 
somewhat necessary tautology of a French writer “ the truly 
trne and truly beautiful.” He rightly thinks of Art as the 
handmaid of Nature, and one too who should imitate and 
follow in dress and adornment her mistress alone. He 
looks upon the unsubstantial and cheap spirit of this 
gilded age as utterly hostile to the proper cultivation of 
art, and argues in language which lacks neither in reason 
nor poetry for asystem so refined and pure that we can 
only conclude its proper sphere to be Utopian. 

Such are a few of his dogmata which find a ready 
response in the minds of the liberally educated. Put ina 
far different light must Mr. Ruskin and his theories appear 
to the so-called practical element of society. One whose 
nature is so sensitive that he cannot endure to see the 
mouutains leveled, valleys filled, or culverts constructed for 
the iron rails, which he tersely tells us “ serve to make the 
world smaller;’’ who cannot bear the sight of mille and 
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manufactories, because they betoken cheapness of material, 
and are constantly filling the otherwise pure atmosphere 
with grim smoke and dust; who would have us believe that 
it is far better for a building to be one hundred feet high 
built of stone in the rough as it comes from the quarry, 
than to be seventy feet in height of smooth polished pieces, 
—must indeed seem to that element an enthusiast whose 
opinions are scarcely worthy of serious notice. Mr. Rus- 
kin takes as his types of correctness and beauty in archi- 
tecture the solemnly grand and eapacious old cathedrals 
and temples of especially Rouen in France, Florence and 
Rome in Italy, and Athens in Greece. He would now have 
his Renaissance School to follow in the wake of these styles, 
forgetting, as we think, an important fact in social history, 
which must render his scheme practically abortive ; viz., 
that the architecture of those cities is the architecture of an 
age of convictions, while his most certainly is the age of 
opinions. 

But it is well known to all that Mr. Ruskin is not a 
specialist, a would-be authority on Architecture only. He 
roams with an ease which marks the versatility of the genius 
he incontestably possesses throughout all the chief divisions 
of Art,—Poetry, Painting, Sculpture, ete., and shows in 
each the fruits of laborious application, supplemented in 
some instances by actual experience with the brush or chisel. 

His theory of painting is taken up with a defense of one 
Turner, a landscape painter whose efforts had been roughly 
handled by the art-critics; and turns almost entirely on 
Ruskin’s definition of the Beautiful, which he bases upon 
the representation on earth of the Divine attributes. The 
vials of their wrath were then turned on the defender, who 
retorted with a virulence of personal satire that has aptly 
been compared to Byron’s “ English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers.” So indicative is this reply of Ruskin’s vigorous 
manner of thinking and writing, that we may be pardoned 
for giving an extract: 
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‘* Writers like the present critic of Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine,” he begins, “‘ deserve the respect due to honest, hope- 
‘ess, helpless imbecility. There is something exalted in 
the innocence of their feeble-inindedness ; one cannot sus- 
pect them of partiality, for it implies feeling, nor of preju- 
dice, for it implies some previous acquaintance with their 
subject. I do not know that even in this age of charlatanry, 
[ could point to a more barefaced instance of imposture on 
the simplicity of the public, than the insertion of these 
pieces of criticism in a respectable periodical. We are not 
insulted with opinions on music from persons ignorant of 
its notes; nor with treatises on philology by persons unac- 
quainted with the alphabet; but here is page after page of 
eriticism, which one may read from end to end, looking for 
something the author knows and finding nothing.” 

And yet from what we have said it must not be inferred 
that Mr. Ruskin is ostensibly infallible, leaving out of the 
question the truth or falsity of his peculiar views. He 
betrays his weakness in many instances by indecent and dog- 
matic assertion combined with uncalled for vituperation 
and censure: constituting himself, as it were, the Autocrat 
of Art. His pen, as is very often the case with a fervid and 
enthusiastic nature, gets from under the controlling reins 
of reason, and suggests the propriety of his following that 
French writer, who, when writing, placed his inkstand on 
the other side of the room in order that time for considera- 
tion might be gained. But these are failings of the head 
rather than of the heart, and as such should not detract 
greatly from the weight, or validity of his theories. 

In conclusion, we give it as a surmise, that Ruskin, 
while the founder and devoted advocate of a new school, 
will not live to see its Pre-Raphaelite principles acquiesced 
in by the world, but that others who may come after him, 
will carry these tenets through to their full perfection 
(which they have not reached) and final adoption. Ruskin 
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himself never uttered truer words, or words more applica- 
ble to the study of his life-time than these: 

* Men often look to bring about great results by violent 
and unprepared effort. But it is only in fair and forecast 
order, ‘as the earth bringeth forth her bud,’ that righteous- 
ness and praise may spring forth before the nations.” 

And yet with all his shortcomings, we confess to an 
admiration partaking of love for honest, persevering John 
Ruskin. He who has earnestly and lovingly devoted him- 
self to the study of what tends to the refinement of men; 
who has read with a clear eye the “ illuminated manuv- 
script’? of Nature, and has dipped into her beauties and 
obscurities, and yet never fails to acknowledge in language 
most eloquent, the presence of Design and the Great 
Désigner; who unlike Tyndall and Huxley sees no reason 
to doubt a Creator, even though he be a Creator of atoms, 
must in this materialistic age command the respect and 
appreciation of all true men who would abide by the faith 
of their fathers. F. F. 
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We modern Americans present strange anomalies in our 
composition. Nominally democratic, we are among the 
most servile of sycophants. Professed snubbers of aristoc- 
racy, we do all in our power to promote its interests. 
Clamorous for a political equality, we stand ever ready to 
féte a Grand Duke or a Prince Royal. Proud of our 
republican principles, we have become renowned as cour- 
tiers. Genius, wealth, blood, each has its shrine, and around 
each, innumerable devotees bow in unconcealed adoration. 
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Failing to distinguish between the true and the false, we 
fawn upon appearance. A falling star will attract us, while 
the steady though paler light of some remoter constellation 
has no charms for us. The glittering clown-dress of some 
aspiring dunce allures far more admirers than the less showy 
attire of some true student in the realm of science, or of art. 

This being the case, there is a strong tendency to forget 
the Past in our reverence for the Present. With us, out of 
sightis outof mind. Distance lessens splendor ; and where 
the light fades interest decreases. The borrowed glory of 
the moon often shuts out from our vision the more endur- 
ing brilliance of the central luminary of some far distant 
system: so the reflect radiance of a pretended genius often 
eclipses the eternal light of some “ bright particular star ” 
in the literary firmament. Just so long as public benefac- 
tora live, they are demigods; after death obligations are 
cancelled by a monument—and oblivion. 

In this state of affairs we may be deemed foolish in 
endeavoring to draw the attention of our readers from the 
idols of to-day, and to direct it back to a figure standing 
silent in a dark recess of the sixteenth century. But, per- 
haps, interest will be aroused when we remark that to this 
one character, all who call the English their mother tongue 
owe a lasting debt of gratitude. True, the memory of 
creditors is not dear; but when the debt is one of love, 
surely no heart can refuse to settle a just account. 

Dan Chaucer had sung and passed away. Two centuries 
before, he jhad risen—the morning star of England’s poetical 
firmament, prophet of the day—but the light had been 
insufficient to dispel the darkness. Gower, “ moral 
Gower,” had quivered forth his gloomy predictions, sitting 
owl-like amid mouldering ruins, a weird oracle of evil. The 
clatter of the hopper in the rhyme-mill of Lydgate had long 
since died to silence. James L., the Scottish nightingale of 
poesy, had ceased his plaintive notes and fallen asleep. 
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Skelton, an early riser, had jogged down the road, throwing 
pebbles against windows, jecring at startled faces peering 
out, and carelessly trolling snatches of tavern songs. He, 
too, had passed out of hearing, and the gray dawning was 
silent again. 

And new, from their temporary Southern home, two 
songsters make their appearance, the robin redbreasts of 
merry England, Wyatt and Surrey, names ever written 
together. It is of the latter that we would speak awhile, 
not to deify his genius, but simply to awaken dormant 
remembrance, for in the splendor of this noontide of poesy, 
we are too forgetful of those harbingers of dawn who made 
England joyous with their early notes. 

Need we mention the -ra in which Surrey lived? Need 
we call to mind the new awakening of Religion, of Art, of 
Science, of Literature? Need we whisper the names of 
Luther, of Zwingle, and of Calvin; of Angelo, Raphael, 
Titian, and Correggio; of Columbas, and Copernicus ; of 
Machiavelli, and the de Medici: of Ariosto, and Rabelais ? 
The era itself should interest us in the man, even were we 
ignorant of his work. 

Of the life of Surrey space permits us to say but little. 
He was the eldest son of the Duke of Norfolk, having been 
Lorn in the year 1517, at Framlingham in Suffolk. Noth- 
ing positive is known of his life prior to his fifteenth year, 
excepting that he was King’s cupbearer in 1526. In 1532, 
at the age of sixteen he married Frances Vere, daughter of 
John, fifteenth Earl of Oxford; was knighted on the 18th of 
October, 1536, and 8ix years afterward was the recipient of 
one of the highest of sovereign honors, being elected a 
Knight of the Garter. In 1544 the king, Henry VIIL., 
invaded France, taking with him Surrey as marshal of the 
guard over which his father was commander. 

The position was one requiring courage and foresight, 
and Surrey proved himself well competent to fill it. In 
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consequence of a defeat, suffered in the Winter of 1545-6, 
through the cowardice of his troops, he was superseded in 
the Lieutenancy to which he had risen, by Lord Hertford. 
Having returned to England in March, 1546, Surrey 
expressed himself in regard to Hertford with great asperity, 
in consequence of which he was imprisoned in Windsor for 
the space of four months. From August to December we 
hear nothing of him. Upon the 12th of the latter month, 
he was arrested on the charge of high treason, the grounds 
of the charge being absurdly trivial. The witnesses placed 
upon the stand for the prosecution were all prompted by 
personal antipathy. The trial took place January 13th of 
the following year, and notwithstanding the able defense of 
the accused, in which, with eloquence and spirit, he clearly 
proved his innocence, the jury convicted him, remanding 
him to the tower, whence, at the expiration of one week, 
he was led forth to the scaffold and beheaded. Surrey was 
the last of the victims of Henry VILI., and perished at the 
early age of thirty years. 

Concerning the character of our poet we must be equally 
brief. That he was accomplished, his poems render abun- 
dant evidence. Of the high moral tone of his disposition 
we have proof in the thread of refinement and nobility that 
runs through his entire work. That he was brave his 
biography makes certain in its record of repeated advance- 
ment, and promotion to highest honor. Zealous in the 
defense of friends, he exhibited a knightly courtesy towards 
enemies. Deeply venerating his father, he was devoted in 
his attachment to wife and children. 

There was one fault—weakness rather, which brought 
upon the Earl many a misfortune, and was the indirect 
cause of his premature death. That weakness was youth- 
ful intemperance. Impetuous in his devotion, he was 
equally so in his hostilities. Warm-hearted in his friendship, 
he was hot-headed in hisenmity. Through this imprudence 
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his short career saw him imprisoned thrice, and, as we have 
seen, to it he owed his death. Proud to an intense degree, 
he scorned concealment. Frankly outspoken, he bowed to 
the consequences. 

Such were the more prominent traits in the character of 
Surrey. 

But it is with his literary life that we have todo. He 
performed a great work though short, and by that work as 
we have said, he has placed us under lasting obligations. 

I. We are indebted to Surrey as the revealer of a new 
language. Our literature as well as our idiom had been 
under foreign bondage. The minstrel of a century pre- 
vious had struck a harp whose strings were for the most 
part the clattering ones of a Norman origin, and the 
response was nigh todiscord. Butthere isa sweet harmony 
in the music of Sarrey. Italy had breathed its melody into 
his heart. The language of Dante, of Ariosto, of Petrarch 
had mellowed, by its contact, the harshness of his native 
Norman-fettered Anglo-Saxon, and he became to England 
what the first of Italian poets had been to his father-land, 
the purifier, the regenerator of its tongue. 

Chateaubriand well expresses that relationship, when he 
says: “ Dante adopted this bastard of Rome whom the 
noble and the learned disdained to recognize. He found it 
wandering in the streets of Florence, fostered at hazard by 
a republican people in plebeian and democratic rudeness. 
He communicated to the child of his choice his own manli- 
ness, his simplicity, his independence, his dignity, his 
melancholy, his holy sublimity and his wild grace. Dante 
drew from nothing the interpreter of his talent; he gave 
being to the language of genius; he himself constructed 
the lyre from which he drew forth his melodious strains, 
like those astronomers who invent instruments with which 
they measure the heavens. Italian and the Divina Comedia 
sprang at once from his brain. The illustrious Exile simul- 
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taneously conferred on the human race a durable language 
and an immortal poem.” 

Such the nature though not the extent of Surrey’s labor. 
Thirty years cannot compass the circuit of fifty-six. But 
we know that the idiom of England was purer far when 
the axe of the Defender of the Faith severed the Earl’s 
head from his body, than when Framlingham first greeted 
the heir-apparent of the house of Norfolk. 

II. We are indebted to Surrey for the introduction of a 
new system of versification. ‘ He substituted for the old 
rhythmical mode one as nearly metrical as the nature of 
any language, which regulates the value of syllables by 
accent and not by quantity, will allow.” 

The Heroic verse he restricted to ten syllables, dividing 
them into five equal Iambie feet. In this manner the con- 
stant recurrence of the short syllable gives a life and vigor 
to what otherwise were rendered excessively dull by the 
monotonous monosyllable. He, moreover, broke up the 
verses by puuses, varying the position of the ceesura, and 
not confining it, as was customary, to the end of the fourth 
syllable. 

That his judgment was true and his taste correct, needs 
no clearer proof than the popularity to which his system 
attained. With scareely an exception, all succeeding stand- 
ard poets have based their methods upon this of Surrey, 
and the public, the truest of critics, has ever been satisfied. 
It is well adapted to the peculiarities of our language; it 
is addressed to the national ear and appeals to the national 
heart. It cannot, therefore, fail to secure attention. 

We do not attribute this choice of versification to any 
extraordinary genius in our poet. Indeed, we doubt 
whether to ascribe genius to him, at all, except it be what 
Carlyle calls ‘‘ The genius of hard work,” or better still that 
genius which is comprised in a sympathy with the univer- 
sal heart. The freedom of what we usually understand by 
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that term was uot his. We are always able to trace his 
dependence upon the poet-masters of Italy. But we do 
attribute to him that power of adaptation, that selection of 
the fittest, which we call taste, ** the good sense of genius.” 

The creative power belonged to him no more than it 
did to Chaucer; but the regulative faculty was pre-emi- 
nently his, and the ability to elicit the perfect harmony from 
the many-stringed harp is far more of a rarity than that 
fuculty which creates. 

III. But there is another ground of obligation to Surrey. 
He it was who first released the poesy of England from its 
fetters of rhyme, and in so doing rendered all the lovers of 
the language of Albion his debtors. Italy and Spain were 
alone able to boast such freedom, and to the example of the 
former, recognized by the far-reaching eye of our poet as 
worthy of imitation, we owe that prosaically termed blank 
verse Whose beauty has, at length, become peculiarly, almost 
exclusively, English. 

Ile took up the .Eneid, aud gave to his countrymen a 
translation ofa portion of it, a translation, which, as a spec- 
imen of Blank Heroic Verse, as well as for the correctness 
of its conception and rendering, is unsurpassed by anything 
of the kind in our language. 

These are our reasons for gratitude; and, surely, there 
could be no higher. Language is the gift of God, and he 
who delivers it from the corruptions, into which man’s 
abuse has sunk it, performs a God-like service; and he 
who exalts poesy, the Divine music of thought, engages in 
a still more glorious ministry. But he, who combines the 
two, making his life work the elevation of language and of 
poesy, becomes a nation’s noblest benefactor. 

With the exception of the seventy-two years of Chau- 
cer’s lease, Surrey’s short life of thirty years accomplished 
more for England, in a literary point of view, than all pre- 


existing centuries had done. Coming, though they do, 
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more than a century apart, yet, with justice, may they be 
placed side by side, as the pioneers of English poetry. 

We cannot close without saying a word concerning the 
nature of the poems of Surrey. They deserve a larger 
attention, but the nature of our article forbids it. 

These poems are the poet’s heart. From first to last 
we see that the characteristics of the life were the charac- 
teristics of the works. They are no hot-house plants, sus- 
tained by a forced life. They are replete with the very 
aoul of Surrey. 
sions and with love, combined with his giant intellect, when 
tempered by the influences of the age in which he lived 
and moulded by the surroundings with which Fate had 


A heart large, as was his, large with pas- 


circumscribed him, could not have expressed its sentiments 
differently. 

The silver thread, holding the pearls of his fancies 
together, displays its gleamings through their pure trans- 
parency. Even the glory of the larger jewels, where the 
imaginings of the bard of Latium are appropriated, does 
not grow dim, because the same silver cord unites them to 
his own and sustains the charm unbroken. His heart seems 
drawn to that of the old poet, and to sympathize with the 
circumstances of the narrative, as though himself an active 
witness of them. 

Love is the bond uniting all, whether in its tender 
pleadings, its jealous satires, or its broken murmurings, 
‘love is all and in all.” Hope, doubt, despair are strug- 
gling there together, and all find alike an interpreter for 
their separate wishes, suspicions, despondencies. Here we 
gain a glimpse of the poet’s reason for selecting as he did, 
the 2d and 4th books of the Mneid, and giving them an 
English rendering. 

The former contains the sad account of the destruction 
of Troy, the flight of Aineas, Anchises and Iulus, together 
with the melancholy death of Creusa; the latter narrates 
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the stay in Carthage, the flight thence, and the self-immola- 
tion of Dido. Yes! the same thread, love, with its sad 
rebukes, its sacrifices, its longings, links these pearls to his 
own. Thus we gain additional glimpses of the poet’s 
unveiled heart, and thus there is created within us a sym- 
pathy for his sufferings and trials, a sympathy that deepens 
into grief, as the mists into the clouds, as we see the curtain 
of a premature death falling, and conjecture is left alone 
with its “ might have been.” 

It is not for us to say whither this Kuight-errant of 
literature might have pursued his conquests. With the 
flail of a Talus he put to flight many of the demoniacal 
forms that withstood the advent of a purer style and freer 
expression, and left for the oncoming Artegal a language 
stripped of the grossness of ages past, and strown with 
flower-fancies transplanted from beneath Italian suns. 

Do we seem enthusiastic? Honor to whom honor is 
due! Surely such belongs to him who rescued our tongue 
from foreign thrall, our literature from the absurdities of 
trite conventionalisms, our poesy from the servitude of 
rhyme, and inspired within the hearts of Englishmen an 
ambition which gave to the world a Sidney, a Spenser and 


a Shakspeare. BD. Ws Wa 


THE SNOW-BIRD’S SONG. 


I came from the land of eternal snow 
Beyond the northern fountains, 

Where the wonderful icebergs dimly grow, 
And snow- mists clothe the mountains ; 
Where the year one-half the sun ne’er sets, 

And dark as night is the other, 
Where the ice-fettered sea in its frenzy frets 
With the rage it cannot smother. 
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I come from the land of the Boreal pole, 
Where the storms unchecked are blowing, 

Where the lowering clouds on the ice-cliffs troll, 
And never a thing is growing ; 

Where the blood of man, in the high mid-day, 
In the very sun-light freezes ; 

And raging in fury forever and aye, 
Whirl onward the deadly breezes ! 


I live in the snow, and I love the snow, 
As it beautifully falls I revel! 

And away, and away I thro’ them go 
As the snow-flakes seek the level ! 

I love to flutter and dive in the drifts, 
In the drifts like pure alabaster, 

Or float away in the glorious rift 
Of snow-clouds following faster! 


And my heart beats high in the winter storm : 
How I joy as it increases! 

And the winds wax wild with wanton harm! 
And never a moment it ceases: 

But ever and ever doth wilder grow, 
Tili the air is all in commotion. 

And heaves and throbs with billows of snow, 
Like the foam-capped waves of the ocean! 


I love to live in the bright, pure snow, 
And so I will live forever, 

And out of the regions where bleak winds blow, 
My flight I will carry never. 

And whenever an end shall come to this strife— 
The weapon of death uplifted— 

I'll die my death, as I live this life, 

In a bank of the beautiful drifted ! 
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[This department of the Lr. is intendea to represent the opinions of the 
students upon current college topics, and is open for free and fair discussion 


to the advocates of both sides of disputed questions. —Eps. ] 


PRINCETON, A UNIVERSITY. 


Upon reading a casual number of the Lit. some months 
ago, we chanced to see a piece written over the signature 
of J. S., advocating the negative of the above question, and 
exposing what seemed to be, in the writer’s opinion, insu- 
perable objections to the plan of making a University out 
of our Alma Mater. It is very unfortunate that we have 
not that periodical before us, so as to be able to answer 
specifically and minutely every ground of objection urged ; 
since every view there expressed upon this subject we con- 
sider erroneous. Enough is remembered by us, however, 
to prove the writer’s theories of attack upon the scheme 
entirely groundless, and to show that the reasonings of 
those advocating the system are perfectly consistent with 
sound modes of approaching practically the matter of 
amendment in Princeton’s affairs. 

By University we cannot conceive any one rash enough 
to suppose meant in this scheme a collection of colleges, as J. 
S. idly and needlessly insinuates. This would be in 
strength of ratiocination as weak and unsatisfactory as is 
the opposing atheistical argument of endless causes, when 
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any one seeks to prove an author of design in the world, 
This would be but allowing Princeton te ride lumpishly 
inactive upon the crest of a stationary, if not of a retrogres- 
sive, billow; or worse, dragging ‘her swiftly and surely 
dowuward to the level and undesirable mediocrity of a 
second-class academy. To support more than the one col- 
lege which she has is an impossibility for Princeton; had 
she any additional colleges, they would soon become paral- 
yzed in their energies, for lack both of students and funds, 
and would, moreover, offset and cramp each other’s expan- 
sive powers. Did space permit, various other strong argu- 
ments could be urged, as the whole genius and customs of 
our country are totally adverse to the concordant co-work- 
ing in it of a huddle of academies. 

We use the term University for want of a better. By it 
we desire to have understood an institution where all the 
branches of study preparatory to the learned professions can 
be broadly, yet comprehensively, tanght—and taught with 
sufficient allowances of time, and with sufficiently liberal 
bestowals of their energies by the professors upon the neces- 
sary detailed exemplifications of their respective depart- 
ments to produce in their pupils remunerative results. 
This a College certainly does not do; it is too narrow and 
too restricted ; its students, particularly in the latter years of 
their course, are too pressed for time—nearly overwhelmed 
by an immense mass of badly digested knowledge which can 
seldom pass for sound genuine learning. 

The evil of the present system of quadrennial courses is 
manifesting itself more clearly every year. The colleges of 
our country are continuously pouring forth as graduates a 
vast number of men with no energy and less brains; their 
less numerous but really talented and useful fellow class- 
mates can alone be considered perfected models of collegiate 
fashioning; and yet these talented brethren absent, they, 
the ignorant, proudly stand forth as themselves being true 
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exponents of finished collegiate education, while the 
learning they possess would cast reflection upon a high- 
school. The crowding and cramming system now in 
vogue is the cause of all this, and cannot be too 
strongly inveighed against; it has done a very little good 
in the past, and promises to do just about as much in the 
future. But there is no need of establishing separate col- 
leges to correspond each with a different branch taught. 
We consider a University as only a higher development of 
a college; and to us there seem to be no adducible reasons 
why the professors of the different departments of a Uni- 
versity should not harmonize as cordially as now do those 
of a college. 

In becoming a University, Princeton would not have to 
undergo a single ruinous transformation, unless opening her 
eyes at last to the advancing thought and progress of the 
times be synonymous, in the view of supporters of the am- 
iable writer J.S., with those words; and such a transforma- 
tion has been all the reverse of ruinous with several of our 
leading colleges. The recent erection of a Scientific build- 
ing is a potent step onward for our Alma Mater towards a 
University character; built with wise forethought respect- 
ing the growing needs of the present day, it so becomes an 
earnest and speaking tribute to the pressure and urgency 
of those needs; but even were it built only with a desire of 
immortalizing the founder’s generosity, there still would 
lurk behind all this a keen appreciation of the fact that 
uppealing to wants long felt by supplying the imperative 
desiderata is the best way of gaining posterity’s esteem and 
consideration,—thus aecumulating facts in our favor. 

We are amazed at J. 8.’s unreasonable dogmatism of 
assertion, and although we do not contemplate embracing 
in oar enlargement of Princeton the learned professions 
necessarily, yet we can argue very sensibly, we think, for 
their introduction, because they would be most desirable 
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adjuncts. They are being established every year in con- 
nection with many institutions of learningin our land; and 
having to be established somewhere, expediency and conveni- 
ence peremptorily dictate as a suitable location, the neigh- 
borhood of some ancillary institution, collegiate in character, 
both preferably under one management and control. 

There are no objections towards the effectuation of this 
scheme which cannot be successfully answered, provided 
the matter be looked at fairly and without bias. But we 
fear that prejudice will keep its exceeding excellence, like 
that of many other good reconstructive measures, in the 
background for some time to come. To achieve success 
it will be obliged to encounter that mysterious and power- 
ful, yet extreme and unfounded, spirit of veneration for 
past customs and rites; simply on the score of being old 
and well known ; and not until this spirit is eradicated, will 
the minds of men become receptive of the true value of 
facts which they now hurriedly and without examination 
repudiate. 

Thus on hasty discussion, but after mature thought, 
appears this scheme to us. It is eminently feasible, if 
charitably construed, and, carried out universally toa finality, 
must become productive of wide-spread beneficial results. 
We here leave it, appealing strongly to the opinions of our 
Faculty regarding it, confident that its issue, if tried by 
them, would be pro nobis. Such, however, is the inherent 
worth and vitality of the plan of enlarging Princeton to a 
University, that even though undecided and ridiculed by 
them, it will outlive their objections, and its final achieve- 
ment appears to us to be certain, notwithstanding. 

S. J. 
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THE GYMNASTIC CONTEST. 


A lady benefactor of the college intended in ’70 to offer 
@ prize open to the whole college to the best Gymnast ; but, 
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some gentlemen having so advised her, she instead very 
generously gave prizes to each class then in college before 
their graduation, a plan superior to the original one, in 
that the competitors were more limited in number, and of 
greater excellence, proportioned to the greater length of 
their gymuastic training. In °74, three classes having 
passed away, there seemed to be a general impresston that 
prizes would be forthcoming from some source, but such an 
expectation was disappointed: and now °75, an excellent 
gymnastic clas3, seems likely to pass out without any con- 
test, with all its interest and advantage, merely for want of 
prizes. We have therefore a plan to propose. 

The class might raise a subscription, and offer the three 
usual prizes, or even one to the value of $100; charge a 
small admission, suy 50 cts., all seats reserved, and devote 
the surplus, probably $150, to the Base-Ball nine which is 
well known to be in debt to Mr. Harris personally for about 
that amount; or, we might sell tickets in advance by sub- ° 
scription, and thus raise $100 to start in for prizes, still 
leaving $150 for the base-ball nine, deducting $50 expenses. 

This would bave the advantage of lifting out of debt 
the nine, which deserves support, particularly as the men 
are working hard this winter, and Yale has expressed her 
willingness to visit us, having failed in her attempt to shut 
us out of the Championship. By-the-way what about the 
Ground ? 

Or we might simply charge admission and devote the 
proceeds to prizes, as at the Caledonian Games. Certainly 
the exhibition is worth the admission. Or, again, we might 
subscribe and charge no admission, though, as the boat club 
will require about $300 from the college, it is undesirable to 
raise the taxes. 

As the Caledonian Games will probably be earlier this 
year (as the crew will likely be in Saratoga at Commence- 
ment), and as it comprizes several of the usual competitors, 
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this contest might take the time of the Games, and do 
away with the Exhibition at commencement, thus saving 
some time in that crowded week. ‘ 

And, by-the-way, might it not be worth while to have 
one or more walking races which are a very interesting 
feature to spectators, which certainly many of our present 
contests are not? 

Wrestling matches, too. are found exceedingly interest- 
ing in Yale games. Now if tiese features were added we 
might increase the audience so as to be able to spare prizes 
for the gymnasts of each graduating class. Indeed, apart 
from this it might be well to introduce more first, and fewer 
second prizes in the games; give no second where the con- 
testants are not four, and put in long jump with weights, 
slinging the 50 Ib. weight, and so on. 

It is to be hoped that something may be done about this 
that we may not let the good custom of these contests drop 


out of use and memory . 


. 


WOMEN AS COLLEGE SERVANTS. 


The wretched inefficiency of our corps of college ser- 
vants, is too well known to every alumnus and undergrad- 
uate of Princeton, to make a mere mention of the fact 
necessary; it is for the purpose of suggesting a marked 





change in this respect that attention is called to it. 

The clumsy, dirty set of men who at present have the 
task of sweeping the rooms, and making the beds in our 
college dormitories, are better fitted by ability, odor, and 
appearance, to act as scavengers in the streets of a city, 
than to have free access to the parlors and bedrooms of 
gentlemen. 
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President, Treasurer, or Proctor of this institution, 
should you chance to read this feeble attempt to describe 
the wretched incompetency of the servants whom you com- 
pel us to employ, if you doubt the truth of our description, 
visit any room in college when one of your dirty coal heav- 
ers is making his daily pretention to sweep our rooms and 
make our beds, look at him, and at his works, and judge 
for yourselves ! 

Sweeping and bed-making is women’s work, and there 
is no reason whatever why we should not have women to 
do women’s work in our dormitories. Their services can 
be procured for one-third less wages than is paid the misera- 
ble Irishmen who now pretend to set our sanctums in order. 

At Harvard women take charge of the dormitories, and 
there carpets free from dust, and beds neatly made, are 
found in every room. Here our carpets are always dirty 
and our beds untidy, unless we wield the broom, and 
spread the quilt ourselves. No Princeton college servant 
was ever known to sweep a room or make a bed decently. 

We earnestly request the college authorities to allow us 
to have clean and tidy rooms, but we feel assured our 
request will not be granted until they employ efficient 
women servants. Cy. 


—— 


A POLITICAL FELLOWSHIP. 


In these days of Inter-Collegiate Contests and Prize 
Essays, it is interesting to reflect upon the possible tendency 
of such institutions. The list of subjects in the late contest 
in New York shows, at a glance, how little real benefit is to 
be derived from such an institution, as at present constituted. 
There was scarcely an orator who chose a subject in any 
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way calculated to admit of originality,—but one that we can 
find, Mr. Edmonds, of Williams. Such having been notably 
the case, it is, we think, an object of regret that American 
Colleges should show to so poor an advantage, in an institution 
seemingly so devoid of beneficial result; and it is scarcely 
just to such writers as Hallam and Macaulay, that their 
productions should be dragged, in a garbled and unfair 
condition, before a suffering public. Essays, too, are 
solicited upon ridicniously ancient subjects, and prizes 
offered for excellence in compilation and re-arrangement. 
That this is a glaring evil, it needs no argument to prove. 
[t is as self-evident as the simplest axiom of Euclid. 

In order, then, to obviate this yearly reproduetion of 
the thouglits, and even language of previous writers, a rad- 
ical reform in either Contest or Colleges is, we think, 
needed; and we believe the fault to lie with the Colleges, 
and that with particular reference to a political element in 
our education. The notable absence of this interesting ele- 
ment seems to us to be an oversight demanding the speedi- 
est correction. There are but few of us who intend or 
expect to become erudite classical scholars, and equally as 
few to whom the idea of great literary prominence seems 
probable. On the other hand, the namber of prospective law 
students is exceedingly large, and a great number of these 
have political tastes aud predilections. We believe it to be as 
true of other Colleges as it certainly is of our own, that the 
course provides for the classical and literary scholar oppor- 
tunities at which the law student would most gladly grasp. 
For the encouragement of the former, there are offered 
numerous fellowships and prizes, while the needs of the 
latter and larger class are almost wholly overlooked. The 
unfairness of such an ‘arrangement must be evident to every 
one. It is scarcely fair that the minority should be so 
favored, while the majority are feeling more and strongly 
every year the need of similar opportunities. 
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It may be urged that there is, already, in the curriculum 
as mach attention as is practicable given to the study of 
government and politics, and that there is a prize offered 
for excellence in political science. While admitting this 
much attention to the branch, we scarcely think it to be 
as much as is really practicable. The institution of a 
Fellowship in Political Science, within such limits as the 
Faculty might see fit to confine it, would, we feel, be a 
move in the right direction. Not only would there then be 
given to many an opportunity to ground themselves more 
thoroughly in the principles of that Statesmanship of which 
we ure at present in so great need, but there would also be 
given to those who are really interested in this subject, the 
opportunity of improvement of which they are now so ready 
to avail themselves. 

To a prize essay there are Obvious objections. How 
readily, for instance, can one transcribe to the pages of an 
essay that which he can not honestly reason out;—ideas 
which lie at the base of all that he is expected to thoroughly 
understand, and which he has persuaded, not forced, him- 
self to believe. There is, surely, but little merit or 
improvement in the transcription of political adages, and 
“eold deductions” from premises beyond the writer’s com- 
prehension, 

It may be argued, too, that the Halls contribute much 
necessary knowledge in this branch. The political knowl- 
edge derived in the Halls whose aim is literary, from fellow- 
students whose advantages are but equal to our own, is, of 
necessity, exceedingly superficial, and not calculated to be 
of real benefit. Moreover, the Halls serve us only as a 
walk before breakfast, as an agreeable appetizer. It is the 
height of folly to attempt to arouse a hearty appetite, with 
want staring us in the face. What we need is, then, the 
means of satisfying our cravings, or, at least, of-removing 
the “ ragged edge” of our hanger. This most necessary 
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nourishment will, we believe, be amply provided by the 
establishment of the proposed Fellowship. 

The unequalled advantages in this respect presented by 
the English Universities are known to all. The advisability 
of the plan is abundantly shown in the number of promi- 
nent young politicians yearly turned out from these institu- 
tions. As a wholesome result of tliis political training in 
the Universities, the great political parties of England have 
no lack of able men in their foremost ranks. All the polit- 
ical debaters at college have distinguished themselves in 
after life, and from this class of men we find the party- 
leaders to be almost invariably chosen. The example we 
feel to be one eminently worthy and capable of imitation, 
and, if we can not substitute a“ Wrangle” for the custom- 
ary resurrections on Washington’s Birthday, we can, at 
least, come somewhat nearer to attaining a similar end, and 
institute a Political Fellowship. And if the college should 
urge its inability to supply this want, “‘ we are confident 
that the friends of the College will come to our aid, and 
we will call it the Bonner, or Marquand,” or Pyne Fellow- 


ship. E. D. 














Editorial. 


Bhitovial. 


——— 


Occasionally we meet with an article in some one of our 
Western contemporaries bewailing the hard lot of students 
who are compelled to pore over “ musty text-books,” and 
sighing for the virtues, and supposed incalculable benefits 
attending the Lecture System. We have always turned 
from the perusal of such productions with feelings of 
pleasure, not unmingled with pity;—pleasure, to think 
that somewhere in this college world there are beings for- 
tunate enough to possess a tangible source of knowledge ; 
pity, to contemplate the wretched unrest of the human heart, 
and the stupid ignorance of mankind, which lead them on 
to the unknown ills and woes of the “ higher level.” We 
may be suffering under the same complaint operating in the 
opposite direction; but at any rate, we are constrained to 
acknowledge our failure to sympathize with the Western 
aspirers in their golden dreams and beauteous visions of this 
improvement of the age—this greatest of modern hambugs— 
the Lecture System. However, like all rash assertions made 
in the heat of passion, this sweeping denunciation needs some 
qualification. In particular branches of study (we make no 
invidious comparisons) the lecture is, perhaps, on the whole, 
the most satisfactory mode of instruction. Some of the sub- 
jects touched upon in the college course are spread over such 
an extent of ground in printed text-books, and are treated in 
such a variety of aspects by different authors, that the only 
practicable means of arriving at a connected idea of the 
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whole, in the short space of time allotted, is by lectures in 
the nature of reviews of the topic, and general conclusions 
deduced therefrom. But even in these instances the result 
is often merely to confuse and bewilder the student, and 
leave him in possession of a mass of undigested facts, without 
the remotest idea of the mode to be pursued in eliminating 
the true from the false. In most of the studies in the cur- 
riculum, the average student fails to gather the least useful 
knowledge, or, at the end, to be in possession of a single 
available trath; and why? Because he has been forced to 
listen to a series of abortive attempts at reasoning and 
oratory; or at best, hurried and unsatisfactory sketches, 
which the lecturer is compelled to read with a rapidity ren- 
dering them unintelligible. In numberless instances the 
student spends his time in the lecture room reading extrane- 
ous matter, or yawning with listless indifference. When 
examinations arrive, he depends upon a copy of notes, 
handed down, perhaps, through a long line of predecessors ; 
he easily crams up the subject in one or two nights, and 
finishes that part of the course. Now we submit to any 
eandid judge if this is education? Is this the perfected cul- 
ture of American Universities? “But,” says some one, ‘you 
take the most unfavorable case.”” Well, suppose the most 
favorable—the student who carefully takes notes during 
the term. If he attempts to read the authorities cited in 
the various departments, and to inform himself as to the 
merits of the instructor’s views, he will find that such a 
thing is an utter impossibility. At best he can devote him- 
self to only one or two branches, to the exclusion, and at the 
expense of the rest. So we have, at the end of his college 
course, either a man who has tried to master all and 
gained but a smattering of each, or one who has per- 
fected himself on some special topic—a one-sided man, the 
horror of modern educators. There are of course evils, 
and grave ones, attending the use of text-books, but it 
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occurs to us that they neither equal in number, nor compare 
in importance with those incident to the present plan of 
lecturing. On most of the subjects upon which we at pres- 
ent listen to lectures, there are one or more books written 
by men who devoted their lives, perhaps, to its study. Cer- 
tainly the honest convictions and deductions of such men 
would be of more practical use, and afford more satisfaction 
to the student, than the garbled, miscellaneous extracts and 
epitomes to which we are now subjected. We would at 
least have the consolation of knowing exactly what one man 
thought. If there were serious and evident errors in the 
book, a short explanation or comment from the professor 
would be sufficient to remove the objection. Moreover, 
most of the sciences at least, and nearly all departments of 
learning, have certain recognized principles and admitted 
fuets—data on which all investigation and subsequent 
reasonings must be based. These could be learned from 
standard works on the various departments. As it is, in 
some instances at least, the first principles and authoritative 
truths of a science have been kept * sacredly secret” from 
the vulgar gaze and comprehension of aspiring and curious 
students. We do not lay all these complaints at the doors 
of the much-abused professors. These evils we believe to 
be, in a great degree, inseparable from the system itself. It 
might be retrogressive, but it would at least be more satis- 
factory, could we once more hold in our hands substantial 
evidence that we had something tangible to deal with, 
and not a mass of blurred, unintelligible, terribly discourag- 


ing pencil marks. 


The three-cent proclivities of a certain class of Jersey 
people are proverbial. To this class belong not a few of 
the Princeton trades-people, and, unfortunately for us, we 
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students are the main victiyps of their peculiar turn of mind. 
The fact that we are the greater part of their customers, 
one might suppose, would serve as a protection. But the 
truth is that the average tradesman considers the student 
as an unsophisticated boy, upon whose credulity he may 
impose, with little injury to the young man, and with great 
satisfaction to himself. Hence it is that the residents of the 
town make purchases at a considerable discount upon those 
of the students. To be sure, the over-charges are often 
very small—sometimes not more than a few cents. But, 
the principle is the same, and it does not require a very 
astute mathematician to calculate the small (?) aggregate of 
such small sams. Nor do we make this charge unwittingly. 
We have been here for several years, and our attention 
being called to the matter, have given it a careful conside- 
ration. We believe we have found ont the trath, and we 
lay it before our readers. Now in our estimation such a 
state of affairs is intolerable, and should at once receive the 
attention of all students, in order that, if possible, a change 
may be effected. We have no plans to offer, but, neverthe- 
less, earnestly hope that some means shall be devised by the 
students at large for putting down this petty stecling—we 


ean call it by no milder term. 


In the Voice of the Students will be found a pointed 
article on college servants. We heartily agree with the 
sentiments of the writer. The dirtiness and slackness of 
the average servant have been complained of so frequently, 
that we wonder at the slowness of the authorities in making 
a change. And in connection with this we wish to call 
attention to another matter pertaining to the servants, viz., 
the ringing of the college bell. It is the rule to ring the 
bell five minutes, with the object not only of warning the 
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student that the hour of chapel, or recitation is at hand, 
but also of giving him sufficient*time to walk with ease to 
the place of the same. Now some of the ringers (not all, 
for some do their daty), with a great deal more respect for 
their own elbow-grease, than the comfort of others 
interested, are constantly cutting short the time of 
ringing. Annoyance to both professors and students is the 
result. Professors are worried because each day they are, 
at the commencement of an exercise, delayed by the com- 
ing-in-late of nearly half the class, and, at the end, they are 
surrounded by those seeking the erasure of tardy-marks. 
Students are bored because they are compelled to run to 
exercises, and many times, forced to interview professors 
on account of lateness. Cannot these ringers be induced 
to pay some little observance to the rights of others? We 


hope that such a thing may be possible. 


In a late number of the Lit. reference was made to the 
proposed erection of a statue to Jomn WITHERSPOON in 
Philadelphia, and the attention of the college was called to 
the fact that it behooves us to do something to perpetuate 
the memory of our hero-president. The how to do this is 
the question, and we have a plan to propose, or rather, a 
suggestion to offer. Costly memorials are becoming the 
fashion nowadays, and since °73’s gift, the image of marble 
busts has lingered in the midst of succeeding classes, and 
illumined the fancies of prospective memorial orators. The 
large sum required, however, to purchase a life-size bust 
has deterred any one from very strongly urging the custom. 
Now the class of ’76 is a large and in many respects a 
wealthy class; its graduating year is the year, and it would 
be eminently appropriate to present the college with a hand- 
some bust of John Witherspoon, on the centennial of the 
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day on which he signed the immortal document. Of course 
there will be namberless objections raised to this procedure, 
and it would perhaps be rejected, if for no other reason 
than that the idea had not originated in the class, or had 
become too common. If this way of going at the business 
doesn’t suit. let a subscription be collected from the whole 
college, or go further, extend the subscription to the 
alunjni, and erect a full length statue of our former presi- 
dent. We earnestly favor any action which will accomplish 
the object and we are confident it can be done. Itisa 
matter which the college should seriously consider, and 
arrive at some means of paying a fitting and appropriate 
respect to the memory of a man whose name is so intimately 
connected with the early history alike of our country, and 
our Alma Mater. 


So much has been said by the Lit. concerning the super- 
fluity and uselessness of our Chapel exercises, that we feel 
an apology due our readers for calling their attention once 
more to the subject. But a proposition has been submitted 
by a gentleman to the Faculty, which, we think, consider- 
ing its fairness and acceptability to all interested, deserves 
mention. He proposes to take Greek Testament out of the 
course, and substitute for it the Sunday lecture, thus giving 
to the students the whole of Sunday afternoon, and remov- 
ing that insufferable bore, Greek Testament. We do not 
think it necessary to give his arguments in support of his 
plan. Itis enough to say that we consider it good and 
desirable. Ifthe Faculty act favorably in regard to it, we 
doubt not there will be much rejoicing among the students. 
Should they, however, fail to see its desirableness, we trust 
that they will devise some plan to ameliorate our uncom- 
fortable feelings in regard to Chapel exercises. 
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> 
Srupests’ Lecrure Association. —The fourth lecture of the course was 
delivered on the evening of Wednesday, Feb. 3rd, by Mr. E. P. Whipple. 
lhe subject was ** The Humor and Pathos of Charles Dickens.’’ This lee- 


turer was the only really literary personage on the course for this winter, and 
the subject he had chosen was well-suited to his eminent abilities as a critic. 
The first part of the discourse was of an abstract nature, and consequently 
rather tedious. But towards the last he became very interesting, and the 
admirers of Dickens came away well pleased. The references to the iniqui- 
tous ‘‘ Squeers’’ came home to the students, and the bearer of that gentle 
cognomen in college was seen to redden wisibly at the vigorous applause. 
The next entertainment given by the Association will be a concert by the 
Glee Club. This event will take place on the evening of March 2nd, in the 
Second Presbyterian Church, and we bespeak a large and appreciative audi- 
ence. The financial outlook of the Association at present is somewhat hazy, 
and we would urge upon all the desirability of supporting and perpetuating 
this agreeable source of amusement and instruction. To allow it to fail 
through want of funds would be little to our credit or interests. We would 
especially condemn the action of those who having joined the -Association 
with the prospect and intention of sharing the spoils should there be any, 
have failed to incur any risk, or to lend the least support toward such end 
Let all who take an interest in maintaining some profitable and pleasant 
mode of recreation and amusement during the long dull weeks of the winter 
term, see to it that this undertaking does not fail for want of substantial aid. 
On Thursday, January 28th, the new Professor of Natural History in the 
Scientific School, Dr. MacCloskie, delivered his Introductory Lecture. The 
room was densely crowded, a number of the Faculty being present. The 
subject of the lecture may be stated as the ‘‘ Beginnings of Life,’’ and was 
very general in its nature. The walls of the room were covered with Plates 
illustrating the topics touched upon, and the whole exercise was interesting 
and instructive from beginning to end. Some sensation was created among 
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the students when the Professor stated that he would adopt, in the main, 
Herbert Spencer's and Prof. Huxley's divisions and classifications in Biology, 
and proceeded to show the fallacious and unsatisfactory nature of the plan 
used by Prof. Guyot last year. Dr. MacCloskie, however, qualified his 
statements by remarking that all classifications were for the present in a 
great measure tentative and temporary. The general impression, after the 
lecture, was decidedly favorable to the new instructor, and we have no fears 
but that his selection to the chair will prove eminently satisfactory. 

The Day of Prayer for Colleges this year came on Thursday, January 
28th, and as usual was a day of great religious moment in Princeton. In the 
absence of Dr. Duryea. Dr. Breed of Philadelphia preached the sermon in 
Chapel. He talked principally about the condition and changes of young 
men's hearts, and was listened to with earnest attention. 

On the 11th of Feb., the Semi-Centennial of the Philadelphian Society 
was celebrated in the College Chapel. A large number of students and the 
majority of the Faculty were present, and the meeting was one of interest. 
fhe evening was consumed chiefly in recollections and reminiscences of the 
early history of the Society, Drs. Hart, Halliday, and Miller, of Princeton, 
making addresses. Letters were’ read from the Rev. Drs. Craven and 
Mellvaine of Newark, Dr. Cuyler of Brooklyn, and Dr. Condit of Auburn. 
A statement as to the present condition and prospects of the Society was 
listened to with attention and altogether the meeting passed off pleasantiy. 

For some time past Rev. Frederick Vinton, College Librarian, has been 
delivering, in the Scientific School, lectures on tcpics connected with Revo 
lutionary Times. His critical and intimate knowledge of the themes which 
he has treated, and his extensive acquaintance with the details of American 
History have combined to render these discourses of unusual interest. In 
response to a petition signed by a large majority of the Senior and Junior 
classes, he will shortly repeat his lectures to the College, in the Chapel 
perhaps. At this time, when remembrances of the ** times that tried men’s 
souls’ are being awakened, and our earlier history is passing in review 
before us, a clear and succinct account of the events connected with the 
‘* Boston Port Bill,’ and the ‘‘Stamp Act” would be eminently apropos. 
This, we are confident, Mr. Vinton is able to give us, and we await with inter 
est the repetition of his lectures. 

Under ‘* Personals’’ it will be seen that Mr. John K. Cowen ‘66, of Balti- 
more, has been elected by the American Whig Society to deliver the Com 
mencement Oration be/ore the Literary Societies. inJune next. Mr. Cowen 
is a young man of extraordinary ability, as his career both in college and 
since his graduation has rendered abundant evidence. He was noted for 
his scholarship while here, and since his departure, eight years ago, has 
risen rapidly. He has been Attorney of the Baltimore and Ohio R. R. for 
some time, and, coming in contact with many of the first lawyers of the 
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country, has achieved several victories against his older antagonists, of which 
he may well be proud. We like the departure the Whig Society has taken 
in electing one of its younger graduates. Our Halls may have older men of 
more extensive reputation and fame, but we regard it as a mark of progress 
when they are not ashamed to exhibit the men they have turned out of late 
years. 

The class of °76 has been getting up considerable interest in boating mat- 
ters. They have organized a class Boating Association, and elected a captain 
for the class crew to be chosen in the spring. Ten men are in training from 
whom the crew is to be selected. The officers of the Association are as fol- 
lows: 

Chairman; W. A. Butier, Jr. 

Secretary; S. S. Weart. 

Treasurer; C. W. Riker. 

Captain of Class Crew; F. H. Markoe. 

The subscription for the support of the crew promises to be fully adequate 
to the exigencies, the sum of S300 having been already subscribed. 

At a late meeting of the Senior class, Mr. Theo. Sheldon was elected Cap- 
tain of the Class crew, and measures will be taken to fully organize, equip, 
and train a competent crew for the Regatta in the Spring. 

We are informed that Prof. Perkins has organized a Singing School in 
Princeton, and already has several pupils. This is a move in the right 
direction, and we hope, at no very distant day, to see a permanent teacher of 
Music in the College. 

A French Eating Club has been formed in town. on the following plan: 
They dine at six o'clock. P. M.: lunch at one o'clock, and conduct their 
conversations wholly in French. This reminds us that it would not be a bad 
idea to have dinner at all the clubs, in the evening. It would conduce to 
better health and digestion than the present system, and, once inaugurated, 
would, no doubt, be far more agreeable. We believe such is the custom at 
Harvard. 

‘76's Photo. Committee is composed of J. M. Barkley, J. Brown, J. B. 
Martin ; and Mr. J. F. Duffield has been elected class Historian, vice Jordon 
Stokes, Jr., resigned. 

A member of ’76 has perpetrated the following version of a well-known 
college song : 

‘* Pater Jacobusque habuerint pugnam, 
Pugnebant omnem diem ; 
Pugnebant omnem noctem ; 
Atque, prima luce, Pater videbatur 
Perforans Jacobus in volventem verdantem."’ 

The old story of ‘* the fellow who looks like me’’ was lately enacted in 
New York, to the discomfiture and chagrin of one of our honored instructors. 
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What peculiarities of manner or appearance imparted to the & wodAAx the 
idea of royalty travelling incog. we know not;—but, at any rate, a great 
concourse of boot-blacks and gutler-snipes escorted the unhappy Professor to 
his hotel, shouting lustily all the while, ** Long live King Kalakaua!’’ 

Admirers of the ‘* dumb eloquence of motion’ enjoyed quite a treat for a 
few days during the cold weather just past. The gentle descent in front of 
the College Library, covered with glistening ice, was irresistible, and alike 
Seniors, Juniors, and Freshmen forgot the dignity of college relations in the 
delightfal sport. Here they went, some standing, some huddled together on 
bits of plank, and still others fortunate in the possession of a sled feloniously 
abstracted from some juvenile snob. 

The force of habit and the lapse of time were nowhere, and all returned 
for the nonce to the ** belly-bumping’ days of their boyhood. From early 
morn till dewy eve, in the significant language of Sam Weller they *‘ kept 
the pot a bilin."’ But alas an end came, as come it must for all things sub- 
lunary, and ‘one rosy morn ve gentle ** sliders’ woke to find the dream of 
youthful bliss had given place to the bitter ashes of disappointment. In an 
evil hour some cynical despiser of childhood’s innocent pastimes had trans- 
formed the scene into a coal field on a small scale. So the sweet reverie was 
rudely broken, and once again the weary-hearted plod the rough paths of a 
joyless old age. 

Scene.—Examination in Physies.—Prof.—Mr. A., do all animals that 
have teeth bite 

Mr. A.—( After due deliberation) Well y-e-s sir, all that have fallen under 
my observation do. 

Prof.—How about the whale? 

Mr. A.—(Blankly.) He never fell under my observation, sir. 

Prof.—(Changing subject, and desiring to elucidate his theory as to the 
efficacy of work) Mr. A., if you feed a horse a peck of oats how do you get 
it out of him? 

Mr. A.—(after pondering doubtfully is about to give it up). 

*rof.—What is Physics ? 

Mr. A.—-( Hopefully) Oh yes sir. give him physics !—Ezeunt. 

The following is about as lucid a statement of the great Brooklyn sensa 
tion as could have been given six months ago. It was perpetrated by a 
Frenchman. 

One Grand Ecclesiastical Scandal.—Great excitement in New York and 
Brooklyn.—Three Clergymen in moosh Troubell.—Mons. Moulting, Tiltong 
and Beechare have one grand controversee. Mons. Moultong is ze pastorr 
of ze Pleemoz shurch of New York, discovered by Columbus Ohia, in 1492. 
Mons. Moultong is accuse of taking ze impropare lebertee wiz ze wife of , 
Theodore Beechare, whois Mrs. Hariott Beechare Stowe, ze mozare of Onkle 
Tom, ze blind pianist. Mons. Beechare also is accuse of ze impropare liber 
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tee wiz Mons. Tiltong. danghtare of Susan B. Anthony, ze sistare of Mark 
Antony, who was make love wiz Cleopatra. Mons. Tiltong have cause ze 
separashong of Mons. Beechare and his vife. She resides in ze seety of 
Brooklyn, while he has moved into Elizabeth, New Jersee. Ze congrega- 
shong of ze Pleemooz Rock shurch v‘ll not permit Mons. Moultong to preesh 
longer from zat poo!pet. Ze greatest excitement prevails. 

The Anniversary of Washington's Birthday brought with it this year sev- 
eral agreeable features. Inthe first place we had a complete holiday, and even 
permission to leave college from the Saturday preceding to Tuesday follow- 
ing. Then the usual time for holding the ceremonies in Chapel was changed 
from afternoon to forenoon, beginning at 10} o'clock. 


The Chapel was well filled, numerous spectators from town being in 


attendance. ‘The old custom of reading the ** Farewell Address,"’ has of late 
years been very properly omitted. The speeches on this occasion were very 


ereditably written and delivered, the only notable feature being the preval 
ence in them all of what the irreverent denominate buncombe, but what the 
orators themselves no doubt considered patriotism. 

The first speaker, representing the Freshman class, was Mr. H. M. 
McDonald, N. Y. This gentleman delivered himself of a well written and 
judiciously considered speech. Many of his ideas were to the point and well 
put, and his effort altogether reflected credit upon himself and his class. 

Mr. W. B. Bryan, Pa., delivered the Sophomore Oration, and showed 
himself a good speaker. Several of the political hits made both by him and 
the preceding orator, were vigorously applauded. 

Mr. T. A. Noble, Pa., represented the Junior Class, and spoke well. He 
was put at a decided disadvantage by an unfortunate but ludicrous accident (?) 
and the audience felt that he had not had a fair chance. Despite this 
occurence however, Mr. Noble has nothing to be ashamed of, but did remark- 
ably well. 

The Senior Orator was Mr. O. E. Fleming, Ind. Under the circumstan 
ces we may be pardoned if we say nothing of this gentleman's speech. 

The last speaker was Hon. Wm. Patterson, of Perth Amboy, N. J., or as 
he described himself ‘‘ Lord- Mayor Billie Patter-son."’ This oration was a 
new feature in the ceremonies. being intended as a substitute for the “‘ Fare- 
well Address."' The speaker was decidedly humorous, and got off several 
very good things. He was an inveterate rhymster, and would be a valuable 
addition to the poetical corps of the Lit. Mr. Patterson was a success as a 
witty and lively speaker, but sadly missed it in being too prolix. Had he 
ended at, say the ‘* Second Lesson,’’ he would have been pronounced a 
grand success. However, the college was well-pleased, and feel grateful to 
the gentleman for his kindness in coming to address us. Upon the whole, 
we believe the general impression is that the celebration this year was not 
up to the usual standard. The speeches were exceptionally free from dry 
details, and tiresome platitudes on Washington's life, career, &c., but there 
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was not that polish or thought displayed by the orators which we have seen 
on previous occasions of the kind, It may be, however, that, as the Centen- 
nial of that mother of turgid eloquence and high-flown rhetoric approaches, 
the spontaneous patriotism of the rising generation cannot be confined within 
the narrow bounds of conventional oratory. 

The Presipentiat Recerrion.— Dr. McCosh gave his customary recep- 
tion to the Senior class, at the presidential mansion, on the evening of the 
second of February. In former years the Seniors were invited in divisions, 
but this time the class as a whole was invited. and hence a larger number 
than ever before was present. At an early hour the parlors and libraries 
were well-filled, and judging from the bright smiles seen, and the sprightly 
conversation heard, everywhere, few indeed were not enjoying themselves. 
The members of the Faculty were. we believe, all in attendance with their 
families. The young ladies of the town were present in such numbers as to 
astonish and confuse some of our ** revered brethern.’’ Of the class. every 


body from the boyish, shamed-face Mr. ( -, down to the bold, confident, 
Mr. B——, was there to see, and be seen. Dr. and Mrs. MeCosh were 
untiring in their efforts to secure pleasure for their guests, and succeeded 
most admirably. They were assisted by their daughters and son. At about 
eleven o'clock a handsome collation was served, and it was with feelings of 
satisfaction that we found out ‘75 possessed no such blunderers as ‘74's refined 
crowd. Vide—any body who attended the receptions last year. At a late 
hour the assemblage broke up much to the disappointment of many who 
wanted time to move slower. We know of but one individual who was not 
entirely pleased with the evening's entertainment. and he was mad because 
everybody was too orthodox to indulge in the ** light fantastie.”" For our 
part we feel like shouting ** give us some more of the same kind.”’ 

Princeton College Campus, for a large part of this winter might have been 
taken for a skating park. 

rhere has been a lack of that annoying article, snow-balling, this season. 
It is the fault of ** Old Prob.,’’ however, as the palms of the boys itch for it. 

If Henry Ward Beecher was not engaged elsewhere, and could now come 
to Princeton, he would, perhaps, think different from what he did when he 
told the Vassar girls that naughty story about the deluge. The little snobs 
are up to their ears in water, and still it rises. 

They say *‘Smike™’ has a girl—friend away down in ‘* My Maryland.”’ 
Squeers, once more we caution you about that boy. His college experiences 
are making him too precocious. 

A Freshman being asked by Dr. MceCosh who was the man who first expe 
rienced the joys of Heaven, answered ‘‘Cain."’ What neglect of early educa- 
tion. 

A paper is being passed around the Senior class for signatures; it is a 
request for Mr. Vinton to repeat his lectures on the Revolutionary period. 
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The Seniors have just passed their first ** final’’—it was English Litera 
ture. 
of the First Church. Having fixed his cadaverous optics on the fair object 
who is accustomed to toy with his fond affections, he began to gently medi- 
tate. Whatever his thoughts were—whether of past pleasure, or future bliss 
we beg the sentimentalist to determine, it is beyond our power. Certain it is, 
however, that the young man became totally oblivious to his surroundings. 
For, just after the benediction had been pronotinced, sterting from his seat 
with a peculiar twitch, and tossing his head in the air, he began to whistle, 
in a high tenor, those touchingly suggestive notes of ** I'll never kiss my love 
again behind the kitchen door.’ Imagine his feelings when a class-mate of 
more serious turn of mind,‘reealled him to himself. ‘*Ah,*’ said he, as the 
patriotic, Clio, color mounted his downless cheek, ** Ahem! I thought I was 


just coming out of Dickinson Hall."" We should think he did. 
Prof. Guyot gave a party in honor of his niece a few evenings ago. 


We have often heard of getting up a ** corner’ in wheat, corn, and the 
other grain products of the earth. But that idea of Huxley’s was certainly 
original as well as brilliant. Said he to a friend, ‘* We will borrow dress 
coats, and then, arrayed in the aforesaid, we will be irresistible among the 
ladies. And thus our class-mates will be thrown entirely into the shade.”’ 
He and friend were talking about attending Guyot's party. 

It is rumored that a prominent member of °75 is to be run, by the repub 
lican constituency of the college and town, for the position left vacant by the 


death of the single-eyed police man. 


Rev. Wm. Pittenger of °77 is giving a series of lectures. at his church, on 
Sunday evenings, for the instruction of the young. Come, Sophs., be patri- 


otic and give your brother a visit. 


‘*Man’s inhumanity to man,"’ is how often commented upon! But 
woman's inhumanity to woman is how terribly exemplified by the witty 
Princeton belle, when she smilingly propounds her original conundrum, 
‘* Why is Princeton like Heaven?’ And then, when you have vainly specu- 
lated. mercilessly answers, *‘ Because in it there is neither marrying nor giv- 
ing in marriage.”’ We feel like saying on behalf of the Princeton maidens, 
what Aaron Burr once said to a lady known to him in his youth, whom he 
met after a lapse of years, ‘‘ What, Miss K——, still !’’ said he, and then, 
seeing that he had offended, instantly added with his usual gallantry, ‘‘ I am 
sure it is not the fault of my sex.”’ 

The Snobs—literally speaking, not the respectable citizens of the Town— 
are feeling gloriously. They say the College will, another year, have to pay 
one-half their taxes, and the cost of their living will be proportionately cheap- 
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ened. What if the college should, by a special interposition of providence, 
be removed from Princeton’ Where would be their living then ? 

‘Two souls with out a single thought,"’ we mildly speculated, as we stood 
in the hall of the Presidential mansion on the night of the reception, and 
heard a senicr softly whisper, ‘‘ Doesn’t that remind you of those beautiful 
lines of Wordsworth— 

‘ Delicious is the lay that sings, 
The haunts of happy lovers, 
The path that leads them to the grove, 
The leafy grove that covers.’ "’ 

And she mildly answered ** Yes." 

There is a young steam-escape pipe on the campus between Dickinson 
Hall and the Scientific building. Don't meddle with it or we might not have 
any heat in the Halls. 

Jimmy Larkins is no longer a college servant much to the satisfaction of 
the Freshmen whom he roped in last commencement. ‘Jimmy now keeps a 
grocery store. He says, ‘* Till the boys to come to me, I have got the foinest 
cigars in the town.” 

It is rumored that others of ‘*the corps’ will soon receive the fate of 
Jimmy. 

Will this college subscribe any thing for the Witherspoon monument to 
be placed in Fairmount Park, Philadelphia? If so, some-body had better be 
at work. 

Professor Cornwall says there is nothing new at the Scientific building. 

The Geological room in North is improving every day. Go in and see it. 

Billiards and bowling are as lively as ever at the gymnasium. 

Every-body got a valentine on the 14th, and nearly every-body was mad. 
If we catch the fellow who sent ours, we will try to see how much muscle he 
has developed since Prof. Goldie took him under his charge. 

Dr. McCosh is elaborating his reply to Tyndall, and will publish it soon in 
book form. 

Dr. Atwater has prepared a work on ritualism to be called ** The Jewish 
Tabernacle.’’ It will soon appear. 

We are informed that it is settled that Princeton's head-quarters at Sara- 
toga are to be at the Grand Union Hotel. Arrangements are being made 
for the permanent accommodation of the crew. A considerable sum of 
money has been received from the Alumni in New York for defraying the 
expenses of the Association. 

A young lady in Princeton is translating the *‘ Pickwick Papers’’ into 
French for amusement. Imagine some of Sam. Weller’s characteristic sen- 
tences, or the ‘* Old Un's’’ melancholy meditations, habilitated a la Fran- 
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cais. We suppose all languages have their waggish turns and ridiculous 
bulls, but to us the exquisite humor of ** Pickwick’? would be lost without 
the w's and v's which render the point of a joke the more enjoyable. 


Quite a sensation has been produced in Princeton lately by the appearance 
of a new novel entitled ‘** Annette: or, The Chronicles of Bellevue.’’ The 
scene purports to be laid in Princeton, and the time, 1788. The intrinsic 
value of the novel itself is small, but it has created an amount of gossip and 
speculation in the Borough which the sublimest effort of genius could not 
have effected. The author of it is unknown. the nom de plume being Char- 
lotte Walsingham. On this point conjecture has been exhausted. A half- 
dozen young ladies of the town have been successively fixed upon, and many 
an obscure Seminole has been momentarily translated by the inquisitive gos- 
sips. Many a tedious lecture has been whiled away in trying to torture put 
of the name on the title page. the letters of som» fair maiden’s euphonious 
appellation, but in vain, and finally we are told that a member of ’72 wrote 
it. How true this last report may be, we are unable to predict, but wouldn't 
advise any one to feel too confident. As for the novel itself, we have said 
that it is not different from the average production of the day. Decidedly 
sensational, there are places where it is really well written. The eager read- 
ers who expected to find something peculiarly interesting.in the production 
were disappointed, the allusions to places or facts with which the present 
inhabitants of Princeton are familiar, being few and unsatisfactory. But it 
served the purpose of furnishing something to talk about at odd times and in 
particularly dry places, for all of which the Lord make us thankful. 


A novel affair was the reception given by Rev. Wm. Harris to the Fresh- 
men. In years gone by these much abused specimens of suffering humanity 
were ever treated either as big babies or horrid clowns, and the only 
entertainment which they were permitted to enjoy (?) was the doleful melody 
of broken ventilators and weeping pumps, or the encouraging spectacle of 
dilapidated chairs and inverted tables shrouded in the dim religious halo 
of reeking tobacco-smoke, and rendered suggestive by the howls of riotous 
Sophomores. But the enlightenment of this age of wonders finds them libe- 
rated from the tyrants’ rule, happy in the privileges of Faculty receptions, 
and simpering in imbecile joy under the radiant smiles of lovely woman. 
O Tempora! O Mores! However, we begrudge them none of the immunities 
conferred by advaucing civilization. The most lamentable effect of college 
life is the terribly demoralizing influence of exclusive association with men. 
With the exception of a favored few, no student has access to the society of 
ladies, save perhaps once or twice in his Senior year. The short time spent 
at home during the vacations, hardly suffices to remove the barbarisms 
acquired in college, and one term, even one week, after his return the student 
is as boorish as ever. This plan inaugurated by Mr. Harris, will, we trust, be 
imitated by others, and its highly civilizing effect cannot but be soon appa- 
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rent. The event in hand was a decided success, and we have no donbt the 
Freshmen feel deeply grateful for the kindness shown in trying to relieve the 


unavoidable monotony of their life here. 


Sorn. Buriat. — We learn from a reliable source that ‘77 in a class-meet 
ing, the other day, passed a resolution to have no Burial this year.. What 
they will do in lieu of this usual affair is not yet determined. But it is the 
general opinion that they intend having a class-supper. We hope, however, 
that this is but a rumor. For it seems to us that any such thing would be 
foolish. We cannot understand what pleasure it would be for one to sit down 


before a table, with eighty or ninety others and sfuf, even though those per 


' 


sons be college class mates. But it may be objected that the Alumni have 


suppers which are very delightful affairs. True, but it must be remembered 
that at such meetings men come together, who have been separated for a 
long time—often for years. They meet for the purpose of recalling the old 
days, of telling each other their various experiences since parting, &e. They 
are not only men of talent, wit. and humor, but also, of large experience. 
Toasts responded to by brilliant speeches, songs sung by cultivated voices, 
and ** The flowing bowl,"’ are accessories to the success of the occasion. 
Do the Soph’s possess these requirements for a successful supper? We think 
not. If then it be impossible for them to have a successful class supper and 
they can find no good substitute for the old custom, why not reconsider their 
resolution? We hope they will do so. The Soph. Burial is now as much a 
part of class-day night as the ** Cannon Exercises of class-day. Numbers of 
visitors each year stay over night. for the express purpose of seeing the bur 
lesque. Its popularity is positively proven by the crowds which gather about 
‘the ropes’’ early in evening, and endure, for hours, being almost crushed 
that a good place for sight may be obtained. It is the marked feature of the 
evening, and without it in anticipation the Promenade Concert would be 
excessively insipid. We trust that “77 will not take away from ‘75 this 
advantage which other Senior classes have enjoyed: surely the present 
feeling between the classes does not warrant any such action. 

The following comes to us from Philadelphia. Miss ——, is a teacher in 
Packer Institute. On the day that the school broke up for its last vacation, 
she stood in a door-way bidding the girls good-by. Unfortunately for her 
each girl insisted upon giving her a parting kiss. Unfortunately we say, for 
there are 800 girls in the school, and hence the ordeal was very much like 
Gen. Grant's hand-shaking all over the country. Its effects on the teacher 
were to keep her in bed for nearly two weeks with lips so swollen that they 
looked as though they were in a chronic state of tremendous pouting. We 
recommend to Miss Adam Smith's plan of * division of labor,’’ and 
assure her that if the girls are pretty, Princeton will furnish the requisite 
number of assistants. 

Scene in Dr. McCosh’s room. Subject Psychology. 


Dr.—(earnestly) ‘‘Come, come, Mr. W——, tell me what you know 
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about the Association of Ideas."’ 
Junior—( Meditates. ) 


Dr.—Oh now Mr. W—— , supposing I should mention the Hudson river, 
what city would it suggest to yon? 
Junior—(confidently) Poughkeepsie. (Immense sensation. ) 


Scene in room of Tutor Cross. —Tutor—‘‘ If the feminine article be 
placed before irr what is the force? 

Freshman —** Horses as opposed to she-asses.”’ 

Tutor —(smilingly) ** That will do, sir.”’ 

Freshie takes his seat with a case of ** grins.” 

Dipminerta. —Some four or five years ago a student named, we think, 
Todd, was seized with a severe illness, which was pronounced small-pox. 
Immediately the news was known throughont the college, and then ensued 
the greatest commotion and confusion. Some left the town immediately, 
others sent home telegrams stating the facts of the case, aud the affair ended 
in the closing of college. On the reopening of college the boys found out 
that Todd's small-pox was nothing more than a bad case of black measles. The 
affair then took the aspect of a huge joke. Since then several attempts 
have been made, when college was dull or examinations coming on, to create 
an excitement which should end in a similar stampede. Such an attempt 
was made about two weeks since, and the bug-bear which was to frighten us 
all this time, was diphtheria. The weather about this time being cold and 
wet was very conducive to colds, &c., and several persons contracted a spe- 
cies of sore throat which, though quite uncomfortable, was not at all alarming. 
rhis sore throat developed into an epidemic, and numbers were confined to 
their rooms. At the time diphtheria was terribly prevalent in New York, 
and the brilliant idea came into the mind of a certain young man whose 
name we forbear to mention. that now would be a good time to get up an 
excitement and perhaps obtain a vacation. So he iudustriously spread the 
news throughout college that diphtheria had migrated from New York to 
Princeton. Then, having in his possession some reporter-blanks of the N. YF. 
Herald, he sent to that paper an exaggerated, ‘* Animals-let-loose’’ account 
of the existence of disease in this place. The Herald with its usual love of 
news real or imaginary, published the account, and forthwith the world knew 
how terribly (?) we were suffering. But the gentleman forgot one thing in 
his calculations viz., his epidemic story was an old joke. Most of the stu- 
dents, on learning the yarn, made inquiries of physicians and were satisfied. 
Few were frightened, and fewer lefttown. The only gainer by this gentle- 
man’s brilliant idea was the telegraph company. The only sufferers were 
‘* Phil.’’ who was kept running to and fro all one day, and Dr. McCosh who 
was excessively busy for the same length of time, receiving and sending mes- 
sages to the anxious friends and parents of the boys. We hope the joke 
will not be perpetrated again : it is now very stale. 
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Booxs.—G. P. Putnam & Sons are about to publish a series of hooks 
entitled German Classics for American students. These books will include 
the prominent works of Geethe, Schiller, and Lessing, together with selections 
from Herder and Wieland. Each volume will contain an introduction 
showing how the work was composed, whence the author derived his materials, 
and the relative standing of the work among the Germans; it will also con- 
tain a running commentary explaining peculiarities in the use of words, 
of grammatical construction. &c. The series is intended not only for stu 
dents of German but also for the library of the masterpieces of German 
literature. Dr. James Morgan Hart is the editor of these works and we 
doubt not, judging from ** German Universities.”’ but that they will be the 
very thing long needed by students of German. We understand that Prof. 
Kargé intends introducing them into this college, as text-books, at an early 
day. The first volume, Geethe’s ** Hermann and Dorothea,” will be issued 
this week. Send, ye lovers of German, and obtain the same. 

Prof. Chas. W. Shields has written a short work on ‘‘ Science and Reli 
gion,”’ which will be published next month by Scribner, Armstrong & Co., 
s . 

PERSONAL. 


‘45. Chas. I. Leland has in press a work entitled ** Fu Sung or the Dis 
covery of America by Chinese Buddhist Priests in the Fifth Century."" It 
will be published in London and New York simultaneously. 

‘66. John K. Cowen, Attorney of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, has 
been elected to deliver the oration before the two Societies next Commence 
ment. 

‘71. A. F. Boyd, preaching at Greensburgh, Pa. 


‘71. MeCaslin, preaching in Western Pa. 


to 


Vierson, elected Master's Orator. 
W. Lane, sdmitted to the Maryland Bar 
Roland, studying medicine in Philadelphia. 


a a oe 
t 


bo 


3. Ernst, in the steel business in Cincinnati 

3. Garrett, reading medicine in Philadelphia. 

3. Collier, banking at Paterson, N. J. 

3. Cowen, returned from Europe, and at present in Ohio. 

‘74. Geo. Jacobs, Jr., Chief Burgess of Mifflin, Pa. 

‘74. Whittlesey, reading law and learning short-hand in Washington. 
‘74. ‘* Billie’ Sponsler, searing the hoop poles of Perry county out of a 


year’s growth with his senatorial voice. 
‘74. Jake Van Deventer, studying law in New York. 
‘74. S. B. Loose, at the same business in Hagerstown, Md. 
‘74. S. P. Cooke. same, at New York. 
‘75. Greenough, epidemic scared him home. 
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‘76. Endlich, same complaint, together with the ravages of the last 
** party,’’ compelled him to seek the quiet of Berks. 


1 


5. Johnny Rayburn, a wictim of the epizootic. 
6. B. E. Warner, in °76 at Trinity. 
7. Ford, at Cornell. 


‘- 
‘ 


EXCHANGES. 

Since our last issue we have received the following exchanges : 

Neribner s Montiily, Harvard Advocate, Yale Record, University Herald. 
Williams Atheneum, Yale Courant, College Spectator, Volante. Normal 
Monthly, Acta Columbiana, Magenta, Cornell Era, Towa Classic, College 
Mercury, Bowdoin Orient, Forest and Stream, College Olio, University 
Review, Trinity Tablet, Lafayette Monthly, Vassar Miscellany, Cornell 
Review, Hamilton Lit., Alumne Quarterly. 

The Vassar Miscellany contains several well-written articles, among which 
we note specially the affirmative and negative sides of the question Does the 
Reviewer Benefit Literature, Middlemarch. and Disraeli. We clip the fol- 
lowing from: the Varieties : 

A young widow who had but lately lost her husband, was visiting a bride 
whose spouse had departed for Florida. The former, being introduced to a 
gentleman, who was acquainted with neither of the ladies, was mistaken by 
him for the bride. Picture her horror when, upon remarking that the heat 
of the day was excessive. she was met with the response—** Yes, but it ain't 
half so hot as the place your husband has gone to!" 

‘* How charming Wagner's Music is, is it not?’’ asked a young gentleman 
of his inamorata. ‘* Oh yes,’’ she sweetly replied, ‘and aren't his cars 
comfortable ?” 

lhe Hamilton Lit., from a literary point of view is a success, but the 
January number contains a weak attempt to reply to the strictures made by 
the Jale Lit. upon an article in a previous issue. 

The Williams Atheneum fails to see the point and force of the critique a 
la N. Y. Herald. in the last Lir. 


A promiscuous superfluity of glacial excrescences commingled with con- 
comitant icy phenomena, renders the pedestrian liable to an uncongenial 
proximity with terraqueous combinations.—Ez. Jes so! 

Che Alumne Quarterly is a new publication, edited by the Alumnz of 
Collegiate Institute at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. The tone of the first number 
is good throughout, and several of the articles are lively and well-written. 
We welcome the fair stranger and will be happy to exchange. 

The Forest and Stream has a Princeton correspondent, and is very com- 
plimentary in its notices of the Lir. It is withal a readable and interesting 


publication. 
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The Harvard papers are rather hasty in their announcements as to games 
to be played with the Princeton nine. It is nota settled fact that we will 
visit them first. 


For its charitable and gentlemanly labors in our behalf in the champion- 
ship business, Yale College has our grateful acknowledgements. 


Trinity Tablet.—Among the names of the editors of the Tablet we are 
delighted to recognize those of our old school mates McKennan and Padgett. 
We have a lively remembrance of John as a gastronomer, though not, we must 
confess, of his literary proclivities. However he was quite a boy when we 
knew him, and time changeth all things. We congratulate him upon his suc- 
cess both as an editor and boating-man. We are sorry to notice that the 
Tablet is becoming a mere newspaper. Formerly its fine literary articles were 
its chief characteristic. Will there be a change for the better soon? 

The Philomathean is an eye-sore to us. We wish the University of New 
York would devote some of its energies to editing a respectable paper, or 
cease to parade its imbecility in public 

An exchange observes that when six young ladies sit down to talk about 
dress, a small boy with a tin horn is a refuge for the weary.— Vale Courant. 

I stood upon a hill-top, 
A looking at the corn crop. 
A moonbeam struck a dew-drop : 
I hove a sigh. — Ez. 

We are pleased greatly with the College Mercury. In appearance it has 
no superior, and the articles throughout are lively and interesting. There 
seems to be considerable enterprise at Racine 

Seribner’s Monthly for March is more than usually interesting. The 
third paper on the Colorado Caitons, by Col. Powell is, if possible, better 
than the two previous articles on the same subject. But decidedly the best 
article in this namber is the one on La Fontaine and his Fables. The 
illustrations are very fine. The magazine also contains poems by Joaquin 
Miller and John G. Saxe. Under Culture and Progress, we find a very weak, 
and conspicuously partial review of Draper's ** Science and Religion."" Not 
content with attacking the work under consideration, the writer attempts a 
wholesale demolition of all Dr. Draper's productions, showing thereby that 
he is either too much prejudiced. or too little acquainted with the works. to 
appreciate the force and beauty of several of them. 

The Williams Atheneum deprecates anything in the way of a joke, as 
** poor taste.”’ 





